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DNITER STATES OF AMERICA 


MAIN 
READINC ROOM 


[No. 29] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 6952, TO AUTHORIZE TRANS- 
FER OF NAVAL VESSELS TO FRIENDLY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, May 2, 1957. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon, Carl Vinson (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Cuamman. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, I desire to call up H. R. 6952, a bill to 
authorize the transfer of naval vessels to friendly foreign countries. 

(The bill follows :) 


[H. R. 6952, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the transfer of naval vessels to friendly foreign countries 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding section 7307 of title 10, 
United States Code, or any other law, the President may sell three destroyers 
and one submarine, and he may lend, or otherwise make available to friendly 
foreign nations, on such terms and under such conditions as he deems appropriate, 
destroyers, destroyer escorts, and submarines, not to exceed forty-five in number. 
The President may promulgate such rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. ¢ 

Src. 2. Loans under this Act shall be for periods not exceeding five years, but 
the President may, in his discretion, extend any such loan for additional periods 
of not more than five years. All loans shall be made on the condition that they 
may be terminated at an earlier date if necessitated by the defense requirements 
of the United States. 

Sec. 3. All expenses involved in the activation, rehabilitation, and outfitting, 
including repairs, alterations, and logistic support, of vessels transferred under 
this Act shall be charged to funds programed for the recipient government under 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, or to funds provided by the 
recipient government under the reimbursable provisions of that Act. In the 
event that a loan is terminated by the United States prior to the expiration of 
the loan period, the Secretary of Defense may reimburse the recipient govern- 
ment on a pro rata basis for funds provided by it under the reimbursable provi- 
sions of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, in connection with the lean. 

Src. 4. No vessel may be made available under this Act unless the Seeretary 
of Defense, after consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, determines that its 
transfer is in the best interests of the United States. The Secretary of Defense 
shall keep the Congress currently advised of all transfers under this Act. 

Sec. 5. The authority of the President to transfer naval vessels under this Act 
terminates on December 31, 1959. 


The Cuatrman. The first witness is Admiral Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Admiral, please come around. 

Admiral, have you any prepared statement in justification as to why 
we should act favorably on H. R. 6952? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I have. 

The Cuarman. All right, the committee will be pleased to hear 

ou. 
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Admiral Burr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I welcome this opportunity to appear in support of the naval ship 
loan bill, H.R. 6952. 

The proposed legislation would authorize the President to sell 3 
destroyers and 1 submarine, and to lend up to 45 destroyers, destroyer 
escorts, and submarines to friendly foreign nations. 

The security of the nations of the free world is dependent upon our 
worldwide policy of collective security. We have mutual defense 
treaties with 42 nations and commitments with 20 other nations, all 
overseas. 

The nations of the free world must use the seas if these collective 
security arrangements are to be effective. 

A major objective of any prospective enemy will be to isolate the 
United States from its friends and allies. They will try to cut our sea 
communications, since the bulk of the supplies to our own forces de- 
ployed overseas and in support of our allies must go by sea. 

The magnitude of the task of insuring delivery of the huge quanti- 
ties of war materials continues to increase, since the threat is steadily 
increasing. 

To insure the safe delivery of men, equipment, and supplies, it is 
not enough to have them reach the vicinity of their destination. They 
must reach the wharves. They must reach the consumer. This re- 
quires adequate harbor defense, minesweeping, coastal antisubmarine 
escort, and local air defense as well as effective control of the broad 
expanses of the oceans. In their local areas the free nations of the 
world must render maximum practicable assistance. 

The United States is the only nation capable of furnishing the bulk 
of the seapower required to control the seas. Our balanced naval 
forces are capable of doing this and are deployed in strategic places 
to strike and restrike the enemy over an indefinite period of time. 
They rely mainly on mobile support forces for logistic supplies. 

It is in the harbors and ports, as well as the waters adjacent to 
their homeland, that each free nation must provide for itself the means 
for protecting shipping. 

There are other naval tasks which certain of our allies can perform 
in order to contribute to the collective security of the free world. 
These are offensive mining, submarine warfare, and ocean escort. 

The ships proposed for loan or sale in this program are to assist 
selected foreign nations in the performance of these tasks. The ships 
are good ships in consonance with our policy to provide our allies 
with effective weapons. 

Immediate readiness for any eventuality is a prerequisite for prepar- 
edness in the nuclear age. This loan program improves immediate 
readiness. These ships, now lying idle in our reserve fleet, will be 
manned, maintained, and deployed to the waters of the recipient coun- 
tries. 

Another important advantage is dispersal. This program will re- 
duce the concentration of ships in our reserve fleet berthing areas in 
back channels of the United States. 

The loan program, therefore, makes it possible to increase the read- 
iness of a portion of our reserve fleet by providing the means for our 
allies to utilize their own manpower and with the minimum expendi- 
ture of funds. 
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In addition to the above advantages, the ship loans assist in the 
extension of United States influence throughout the world. In the 
past, the United States Navy ship transfers have demonstrated very 
clearly that the recipients tend to adopt United States Navy doctrines, 
and standards of operation and maintenance. This is brought about 
by the personnel-training program which is carried out before and 
after the transfer of the ships. The training costs are small, yet in 
many respects the effect of the training program is more lasting and 
far reaching. 

The training program will affect approximately 450 officers and 
7,000 enlisted men of the European, Asiatic, Mediterranean, and Latin 
American navies. During their training they have the opportunity 
to observe various United States Navy organizations in action, to 
study and work side by side with their United States Navy counter- 
part, and are free to observe our American way of life during their 
periods of leave and liberty. 

Experience has shown that the foreign trainees return to their 
iomeas convinced that our methods, equipment, and organization 
are the best. What is more important, they have proven themselves 
to be stanch friends of the United States. These are the officers and 
men who will provide the leadership for their respective navies in 
the years to come. 

The loans are in keeping with the national policy toward each of the 
countries under consideration. They have the manpower available 
and the capability to operate them. In most cases, the countries can 
afford the additional operational expenses, but in those cases where 
an individual country is unable to bear the additional expenses in- 
volved, military considerations are overriding and additional United 
States support is warranted. 

Upon congressional approval for the transfer of these ships, a 
formal loan agreement will be concluded by our State Department 
with the recipient foreign government. The loans will be for a period 
of 5 years with a renewable clause. 

Recipient governments will have the use of all equipment and spare 
parts aboard the ships at the time of delivery. Although ships may 
be placed under the recipient government’s flag, the title remains with 
the United States, and the possession of a ship will not be relinquished 
toa third party without the consent of the United States. 

The United States Government may repossess a ship at any time 
necessitated by its own emergency defense requirements. At the ex- 
piration of the loan, the ship shall be returned in the same condition 
as when loaned, except for fair wear and tear. 

If a ship is damaged or lost through enemy action, the country to 
whom the ship is on loan is exempt from liability for such damage 
or loss. 

In summary, the loan of these ships will be an important contribu- 
tion to the defense of the free world. These ships will form a free 
world pool of warships, which would be dispersed over a large area. 
They will be deployed to critical areas prior to D-day and be immedi- 
ately available. They will contribute to the maintenance of internal 
security of each country. They will contribute toward modernizing 
these foreign navies and provide much needed additional protection 
against enemy submarines, which will help preserve the sea lines of 
communications in their respective areas. 
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In addition, we can, by careful selection of the ships, influence the 
composition of friendly foreign navies in such a way as to best com- 
plement the strength of the United States Navy. 

This ship transfer program was developed by the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. It reflects the recommendations of our country 
teams, composed of the United States Ambassador, Chief of the Mil- 
tary Assistance Advisory Group, and the United States operations 
mission in each country involved. 

The program has been approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
this proposal, as a part of our military assistance program, is in 
accord with the program of the President. This program provides 
the numbers and types of ships that we recommend should be trans- 
ferred to our allies in order for them to perform their wartime tasks. 
It has taken into consideration their past requests for ships and the 
present size and composition of their navies. It has further consid- 
ered the United States mobilization requirements, the worldwide de- 
mands on available United States military resources, and finally, the 
availability of military assistance Penne funds. 

The Department of the Navy fully supports this legislation and rec- 
ommends the enactment of this bill. 

This proposal is part of the Department of Defense legislative pro- 
gram for 1957. 

This concludes my general statement. 

We have distributed to each of you a copy of the pamphlet, “United 
States Navy Ship Loan Program for Free World Nations.” It was 
prepared to assist the committee in evaluating this program. 

I recommend that the details, if desired, concerning this loan pro- 
gram be heard in executive session, if they are to be detailed. 

Admiral Sutherland is prepared to make a detailed presentation, if 
you so desire. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Admiral. 

Now, members of the committee, as stated by the admiral, this is a 
departmental bill. I assigned the bill to our distinguished colleague 
from South Carolina, Mr. Rivers, who introduced the bill. And Iam 
asking Mr. Rivers, on behalf of the committee, to present the bill to 
the House, if the committee acts favorably on it. 

Therefore, at the outset, I am going to ask Mr. Rivers to develop 
any facts that he may desire to do so. 

uater on, I know the other members of the committee will desire 
to ask questions of the witness. 

Mr. Rivers, have you any questions you want to ask the admiral? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to develop one phase 
of how this thing works. 

Last year I went to Germany to see what is left of the navy which 
we have helped them develop up to this point. We turned over to 
the German Navy—they are one of the recipients under this pro- 

osal—certain wornout mine craft which we had taken from the 
rman Navy. We gave it back to them. They are trying to build 
up a fleet to fulfill their mission in the NATO. 

The admiral has talked about doing local work where we could 
deliver the goods. Now, in the Baltic Sea Germany would do the 
patrol work, where they know best how to do it. 
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Under this proposal we would be helping one of our allies, a part 
of the NATO, to fulfill the mission assigned to that ally in the NATO 
concept. 

So 'T would just like for the admiral, if he has anything further 
to say along that particular line 

Mr. Bray. Isn’t that classified, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. No; this isa public hearing. 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). In the Baltic Sea. 

Now, Norway and the rest of them would take care of the approaches 
to their harbors under this transfer. 

The Cuatrman. Now, may I develop a certain line of questions? 

Mr. Rivers. I would like for him to make a statement. 

The Cuarrman. Pardon me. 

Any comment on Mr. Rivers’ statement? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers is correct in that there are certain areas in the world 
which will have to be controlled by our allies. We, the United States 
Navy, can’t do it. The Baltic Sea is one of them. The Black Sea 
is one. The German Navy, along with the Danish Navy and the 
Norwegian Navy, will have a very difficult and complex, very dan- 
gerous problem to solve in time of war. If the Russians attack, they 
will send their supplies down through the Baltic. Their Baltic lines 
may determine the amount of forward movement the Russian armies 
can make. It will be up to the Germans, along with the Danes and 
Norwegians, to stop that. 

Also, it will be up to the Germans to stop the exists as much as 
they can of the Russian Navy, particularly submarimes, through the 
Danish straits, 

The Cuarmman. Well, Admiral, let’s not go into military strategy 
of how ships are going to be deployed in the event we get in war. 
Let’s get right down to the basic purpose of this bill. Let’s not try 
to say how these ships are going to be used in case they have to use 
them. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rivers, any further questions you want to ask 
the admiral ? 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir. 

I was just bringing out how the people, who know a little more about 
it, will use them where they can operate them best. 

The Cratrman. Let’s see. Is this new-type legislation or is it 
similar to legislation that has been passed by the Congress in days 
gone by? 

Admiral Burxe. This is more comprehensive than the previous 
ship-loan bill, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

It is on the same principle and same philosophy ? 

Admiral Bure. Same principle and same philosophy; yes, sir. 

The Cramman. What other bills and what other loans and grants 
have taken place in the past? 

Admiral Burke. Well, Public Law No. 3 

The Cramrman. What did that law do? 
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Admiral Burxr. That was by the 82d Congress, and that states 
in part that notwithstanding the provisions of the Mutual Defense 
Act of 1949, as amended, with the provisions of any other law— 

No battleship, carrier or cruiser, destroyer or submarine of the United States 
which has not been stricken from the Navy Register as approved by section 2 
of the act of August 5, 1882, as amended, or any interest of the United States in 
any such vessel shall hereafter be sold, transferred, or otherwise disposed of 
unless authorized hereafter by the Congress. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Have we authorized any prior to the consideration of this bill, any 
types of ships ? 

Admiral Bure. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Let’s get down to that law. What law authorized and what coun- 
tries participated? What law authorized the ships? You have it 
there, Mr. Kelleher? Bring it out. 

Admiral Burke. In previous 

The Cuarrman. Wait. 

Mr. Ketieuer. Excuse me. 

Admiral Burke. Excuseme. I amsorry, sir. 

Mr. Keiiener. Public Law 146 of the 82d Congress, 1951, per- 
mitted destroyer escorts to go to France, Denmark, Peru, Uruguay, 
Brazil, and the United Kingdom. 

The Cuarrman. Any other law ? 

Mr. Kewtiener. Yes, sir; Public Law 188 of the 83d, in 1953, per- 
mitted submarines to go to Italy and a small aircraft carrier to France. 

Public Law 467 of the 82d, 1952, gave 18 patrol frigates and 50 
landing craft to Japan. 

Public Law 214 of the 83d, 1953, gave some submarines to Turkey. 

Public Law 512 of the 79th Congress—that is back in 1946—gave 
various vessels to China. 

And then the Mutual Security Act gave some boats, too. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Put those laws in the record. 

(The laws follow :) 





[Pustic Law 146—82p CoNnGREss] 


[Cuapter 401—1stT SEsston] 
[H. R. 3463] 


An Act To authorize the transfer of certain naval vessels 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 4 of Public Law 3, Eighty-second Congress, approved March 10, 1951, the 
transfer of two destroyer escorts to France, two destroyers escorts to Denmark, 
three destroyer escorts to Peru, and two destroyer escorts to Uruguay is author- 
ized under the provisions and limitations contained in the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 4 of Public Law 38, Pighty- 
second Congress, approved March 10, 1951, the transfer of eight destroyer escorts 
to Brazil, one destroyer escort to Great Britain, and six destroyer escorts to 
France is authorized under the provisions and limitations contained in the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, That the destroyer 
escorts, the transfer of which is authorized by this section, are on the date of 
approval of this Act in the possession of the Governments named in this section 
uuder agreements made pursuant to an Act to promote the defense of the 
United States, approved March 11, 1941, as amended. 

Approved September 15, 1951. 
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[Pustrc Law 188—S83p CoNnGREssS] 


[CHaprerR 321—I1stT Session] 
{S. 2277] 


An Act To authorize the loan of two submarines to the Government of Italy and a small 
aircraft carrier to the Government of France 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to lend to 
the Government of Italy, for a period of not more than five yaers, two submarines 
for use by that Government to provide training for Italian units in antisubmarine 
warfare. 

Src, 2. The President is authorized to lend to the Government of France a 
small aircraft carrier until six months after the cessation of hostilities in 
Indochina, as determined by the President, or five years after the date of this Act, 
whichever is earlier. 

Sec. 38. The loan of the submarines and the aircraft carrier shall be made 
subject to the condition that they be returned in substantially the same condition 
as when loaned unless damaged or lost through enemy action. 

Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding section 4 of the Act of March 10, 1951, or any 
other provision of law, the President is authorized to lend or otherwise make 
available to any friendly foreign nation in the Far Eastern area, with or without 
reimbursement and on such terms and under such conditions as the President 
may deem appropriate, such naval vessels not larger than the destroyer type 
and not to exceed twenty-five in number, and such assorted minor miscellaneous 
craft, naval services, training, technical advice, facilities and equipment, as he 
may deem proper. No vessels shall be made available under this section unless 
the Secretary of Defense, after consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
determines such transfer to be in the best interests of the United States. 
The President may, from time to time, promulgate such rules and regulations as 
he may deem necessary to carry out any of the provisions of this section. 

(b) No information, plans, advice, material, documents, blueprints, or other 
papers bearing a secret or top secret classification shall be communicated, trans- 
mitted, or disposed of under the authority of this section. The Secretary of 
Defense shall keep the respective Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives currently advised of all transfers or other 
dispositions under this section. 

(c) The authority of the President under this section shall terminate on 
December 31, 1956. 

Sec. 5. All expenses involved in the activation of the submarines, the carrier, 
and the other vessels including repairs, alterations, outfitting, and logistic support 
shall be charged to funds programed for the respective governments under the 
Mutual Security Act. 

Approved August 5, 1953. 


[Pustic Law 467—S82p Coneress] 


([CHapter 591—2p SEssion] 
(H. R. 8222] 


An Act To authorize the loan of certain naval patrol-type vessels to the Government of 
Japan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to lend to 
the Government of Japan not to exceed eighteen patrol frigates and fifty landing 
craft suitable for patrol purposes for use by that Government for an initial 
period of five years and upon request of the Government of Japan for an addi- 
tional period of five years. The President shall, prior to the delivery of the 
vessels to the Government of Japan, conclude an agreement with that Govern- 
ment with respect to the loan of said vessels which shall include provisions for 
the return of the vessels in substantially the same condition as when loaned, 

Approved July 8, 1952. 
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[Pusitic Law 214—S83p ConeGREss] 


(CuaptTer 347—1st Session] 
[S. 2539] 


An Act To authorize the loan of two submarines to the Government of Turkey 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to lend to 
the Government of Turkey for a period of not more than five years, two subma- 
rines. The President shall, prior to the delivery of the submarines to the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey, conclude an agreement with the Government providing for 
the return of the submarines in accordance with the provisions of this Act and 
in substantially the same condition as when loaned. All expenses involved in 
the activation of the submarines including repairs, alterations, outfitting, and 
logistic support shall be charged to funds programed for the Turkish Government 
under the Mutual Security Act. 

Approved August 7, 1953. 





[Pustic Law 512—79TH CONGRESS] 
[CHAPTER 580—2p SgEssion ] 
{H. R. 5356] 


An Act To provide assistance to the Republic of China in augmenting and maintaining 
a Naval Establishment, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding the provisions of afiy 
other law, the President is authorized, whenever in his discretion the public 
interests render such a course advisable, or will assist in relieving United States 
forces of duty in China or putting the Government of the Republie of China in 
better position to protect or improve the safety of navigation in its waters, to 
provide to the Republic of China such naval services, training, plans, and techni- 
eal advice as he may deem proper; and to dispose of naval vessels and craft, 
not to exceed two hundred and seventy-one vessels and craft under authority 
of this Act, which are in excess of the naval needs of the United States, floating 
drydocks of capacity sufficient to accommodate any vessel or craft disposed of 
under authority of this Act, and material necessary for the operation and main- 
tenance of the vessels and craft disposed of under authority of this Act and for 
the training of the crews of such vessels and craft, to the Republic of China “by 
sale, exchange, lease, gift, or transfer for cash, credit, or other property, with or 
without waranty, or upon such other terms and conditions as he may deem 
proper : Provided, That prior to the disposition under the authority of this Act of 
any battleship, aircraft carrier of any type, cruiser, destroyer (but not destroyer 
escort), or submarine the President shall first obtain the authority of the Con- 
gress in each instance: Provided further, That no information, plans, advice, 
material, documents, blueprints, or other papers, bearing a secret or top-secret 
classification shall be disposed of or transferred under authority of this Act. 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized, upon application from the Republic of 
China, and whenever in his discretion the public interests render such a course 
advisable, to detail not to exceed one hundred officers and two hundred enlisted 
men of the United States Navy and Marine Corps to assist the Republic of China 
in naval matters: Provided, That United States naval or Marine Corps personnel 
shall not accompany Chinese troops, aircraft, or ships on other than training 
maneuvers or cruises: Provided further, That the Secretary of Navy is author- 
ized to pay to such persons such additional compensation as may be necessary 
to make appropriate adjustment for increased cost of living occasioned by reason 
of detail to such duty: And provided further, That while so detailed such officers 
and enlisted men shall receive the pay and allowances thereunto entitled in the 
United States Navy or Marine Corps and shall be allowed the same credit for 
longevity, retirement, and for all other purposes that they would receive if they 
were serving with the forces of the United States. 

Sec. 8. The provisions of this Act shall terminate five years after the date 
of its enactment. 

Approved July 16, 1946. 
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The CuHairman. So, therefore, Admiral, this is not a new policy 
of making loans and sale of ships to various countries that are friendly 
to this Government ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; this is a continuation of old policy, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

I see the bill provides—may sell 3 destroyers and 1 submarine. 

Are you in position to advise the committee what country you pro- 
pose to sell the 3 destroyers and 1 submarine, or is that restricted 
information ? 

Admiral Burke. We have the information, sir. I would prefer 

The Cuamman. Now, Admiral, there is no secret about that. This 
is Government property. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. These ships can’t be disposed of without an act of 
Congress. What harm is it going to be to let the world know that we 
are going to sell three ships? Any harm? 

Admiral Burke. Not for the sale of them, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. That is what I am talking about, the 
sale. What countries do you propose to sell 3 destroyers and 1 sub- 
marine to 4 

Admiral Burke. I would prefer not to answer the question, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Admiral Burks. Not because I have any objection to it. 

The Cuarman. All right. 

Admiral Burke. But because of other people. 

The Cuatrrman. We will get that. 1 can’t follow you that there 
is any secret about Government property. When you sell it, the 
world ought to know what you are doing, then I see you are going 
to loan to friendly foreign nations, on such terms and under such 
conditions as may be appropriate, destroyers, destroyer escorts, and 
submarines. And that is some 45; is it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, members of the committee, in studying this 
bill, I reached this decision. Right there we should have an amend- 
ment. I want to submit it to the Admiral to see what reaction he has. 

It will start on line 8. After the word “submarine”, add the 
following—— 

Now, Mr. Kelleher, will you read it out ? 

Mr. Gavin. What page ! 

The Cuatrman. Page 1. I think this is the way the bill should 
be written, and the information should be in this kind of language. 

Mr. Ketinuer. Yes, sir. There is one change prior to that line. 

The Cuarrman. We will get back to that. 

Mr. Keiiener. All right, sir. 

On line 7, after “destroyers, destroyer escorts, and submarines” 
insert as follows: 

The Coarrman. Now 

Mr. Keiiener (reading) : 





, 





(1) NATO and European area (the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, and Turkey) not to exceed 19 ships; (2) Latin 
American area (Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Cuba, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela) not to exceed 21 ships; (3) Far Eastern area (Taiwan and Thailand) 
not to exceed 2 ships; and (4) a pool of not to exceed 7 such ships to be loaned to 
friendly nations in an emergency. 


86066—57—No. 29-2 
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Then the last sentence on page 1 remains. 

The Cuamman. Now, what is the reaction of the Department, with 
that information set out in the bill ? 

Admiral Burke. That would be satisfactory, I am sure, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then that information informs Congress what 
nations get these ships? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Don’t you think it is highly important that the 
country and the Congress should have that information ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, I think this information will be good for 
them, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you think the amendment is satisfactory ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then let’s go to the next section of the bill, now— 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. On that amendment, I am sure the chairman knows 
the reason why he wants such number of ships assigned to European 
areas and certainly to Asiatic areas, but is there any explanation, Ad- 
miral, that you could tell us as to why you want that number assigned 
to European 

Admiral Burge. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Why that specific number, and why only two to the 
Asiatic area, for instance ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. There are many factors that enter into 
the assignment of ships. One of them is, of course, the availability of 
the ships in our Navy. We have a limited number of ships that we 
can transfer at this time, and it is in the order of the total here. 

The next one is the capability of the country to operate—to receive 
and operate theship. The countries vary a great deal. 

For example, Greece and Norway are maritime nations. They have 
alotofsailors. They are good sailors. 

Another one is the financial capability of their country to receive 
the ship. 

Another one is the status of their present navies, whether they are 
in good shape or bad shape. 

Another one is the tasks that they will have to do in time of war, 
that is, some of the countries will have primarily antisubmarine work. 
Others will have minesweeping work. So their tasks will have a tre- 
mendous influence on the thing. 

All of those factors were studied. 

Another one, of course, is the requests that the countries make. 
That always has some influence. 

And, of course, finally, is the amount of money, to keep the total 
amount of money for such things as this to as low a level as we can. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, in making the assignments, as indicated by the 
proposed amendment, the Navy studied those and because of the 
requirements that you just mentioned, you feel, or the Navy feels, 
that that is the proper allocation of ships to these areas? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we think that is a very good distribution. 

Mr. Brooks. It is not an arbitrary figure. 

Admiral Burke. No. 

Mr. Brooks. But it is a figure that you have studied carefully ? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have worked on this for about 9 
months, trying to analyze all of these factors and weigh them. We 
think that this is probably as good as can be done. 

The Cuarrman. Now, let’s go one further step. 

Now, when these 49 ships are brought out of the reserve and placed 
in friendly nations, this merely augments the naval power of the 
United States and its friendly nations. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Now, how many destroyers have we in reserve 
commission and how many have we left after we dispose of this group 
of destroyers? 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr, Chairman, in that connection, perhaps this can be 
answered at the same time. 

As I read the bill and the proposed amendment, this would author- 
ize that all of these ships be either submarines, destroyers, or destroyer 
escorts. I realize, of course, it is not possible practically. 

The Cuarrman, That is right. 

Mr. Kixpay. But is there a reason why it is written this way, or 
would there be an objection to or should it be done—I think it will 
arise on the floor—that we state how many will be submarines, how 
many will be destroyers, and how many will be destroyer escorts, or 
should we leave it flexible, as written ? 

The CuatrmMan. Admiral, answer the question. That is very 
important. 

Admiral Burke. Perhaps I can answer that best by an example. 

We had originally—we wanted to loan Taiwan, for example, several 
years ago a destroyer escort, because we thought—well, after a com- 
plete analysis of the thing and with the changing conditions, mostly 
the betterment of their navy, it was decided that a destroyer would 
be much better. It is better to have a little flexibility between the 
types of ships. Actually, there is not a whole lot of difference between 
a destroyer escort and a destroyer for antisubmarine warfare, for 
example—just antisubmarine warfare. 

The CuHarrMan. Just answer the question in this way: 

In your negotiations, approximately how many submarines will 
be called for? 

Admiral Burke. There will be 7 submarines from our reserve 
fleet plus the renewal of the loan on 2 submarines for a total of 9 
submarines in this bill, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. How many destroyers? 

Mr. Gavin. Before you get into the allocation of ships, there is one 
question I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Well, let’s break it down, and then I will come to 
you. How many destroyers? 

Admiral Burke. We propose 28 destroyers, 5 destroyer escorts, 9 
submarines; and 7 destroyers, destroyer escorts, and submarines in the 
emergency pool for a total of 49 ships in this bill. 

The CuHamman. Now, that gives the information that Mr. Kilday 
was developing. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, get back to the bill. Give these figures of 
the different types of ships; that is, the number, because some ques- 
tion is going to be asked how many destroyers, how many destroyer es- 
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corts, and how many submarines in the 45 group. Now, give them 
again. 

FAdmirel Burke. In the 45 group, I assume you mean only those to 
be loaned. These are 25 DD, 5 DE,8 SS,7 DD, DE,SS. The 4 are 
to be sold are 3 destroyers and 1 submarine which makes up the total 
of 49 ships in the bill. 

If we look at it another way and except the 7 DD, DE and SS in 
the emergency pool there remains a total of 42 ships. In this total 
there are 28 DD,5 DE, and 9SS. 

The Cuarman. Allright. Now, Admiral, have we ample ships of 
those types in the reserve fleet to permit this transfer? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. We have ample ships to permit this 
transfer and also for our own immediate call-up in time of war. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Now, give us the information as to how 
many destroyers we have in the reserve fleet. 

Admiral Burke. We have a total of about 120, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How many submarines? 

Admiral Burge. It is about 50, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How many destroyer escorts ? 

Admiral Burke. About 150, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, by this transfer will it in any way interfere 
with our fleet that is now in commission ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. This does not have any influence on that. 

The CuarmrMan. Does it give us the flexibility to continue to have 
replacements from the mothball fleet to the active fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuareman. And it will not in any way interfere with our naval 
operations of our fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What is the strength of the Navy afloat today? 

Admiral Burke. About 983 ships, sir. 

The Cuarrman. This will then be—now, give this information: 
What is the strength of the British Navy, total, today ? 

Admiral Burxe. I don’t know exactly, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Admiral Burke. Because they are going down pretty fast. I don’t 
know the figures. 

The Cuarrman. All right. I asked that because we have a naval 
obligation. 

Section 2: 

Loans made under this Act.shall be for a period not to exceed five years 





Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, are the other members of the 
committee going to have an opportunity 

The Cuamrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Weare moving pretty fast here. 

The Cuarrman. I am just getting my questions off. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Are we permitted to ask any questions about 
section 1 ? 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. At this point? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Admiral—am I recognized then ? 
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The Cuamman. Yes, sir; you are recognized. Any member is 
recognized for any questions. 

Mr. Gavin. You may be recognized, but—— 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am just about ready to move that we report the 
bill out, because apparently it is all put together. But, Admiral—— 

The Cuamman. That is the purpose of the meeting. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Section 1: Is it not true—— 

The Cuarrman. Let there be order in the committee, now. 

Go ahead, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Admiral, is it not true that you must have a cer- 
tain amount of flexibility in the assignment of a particular type of a 


ship ? 

Bho Burke, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Because of the changing mission of that particu- 
lar country’s navy ¢ 

Admiral Burg. Yes, sir, changing mission, due to changing cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Van Zanot. Now, ‘is it not true that the Bermuda Conference 
made some changes in the missions of some of the countries that are 
involved in this legislation ¢ 

Admiral Burks. Well 

Mr. Van ZaNnpr. Thinking now, of missiles. 

Admiral Burke. The British, of course, are relying on many fewer 
ships and trying to keep them modern. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. And they have reduced the size of their Navy 
appreciably. Just how much, we don’t know yet, but we know it is 
going to be appreciable, and from what we have read in the news- 
papers and in my discussions with the British Admiralty, I know 
they are going to try to exert—to spend a good deal of their money 
on modernization, on improving the quality of their navy and reduc- 
ing the size. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And employing missiles, and so forth? 

Admiral Burke. And employing missiles and atomic weapons, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Now, is it not true, then, that these other countries 
concerned are giving some thought to Britain’s action, and that they 
may fall in line with the idea of modernizing their navy ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, yes, sir. Of course, that is true, but there 
are a lot of mundane tasks—ordinary good, hard-working tasks that 
somebody has to do, like minesweeping; dull, dangerous, and not 
very spectacular. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Well, isn’t this true, Admiral, that if your hands 
are tied by a law that restricts you to assign to a specific country a 
destroyer escort and that country decides they need a DD on which 
to mount missiles, that you cannot comply with their request; and 
therefore they are limited as far as the modernization of their navy 
is concerned ? 

Admiral Burke. If I were—if we were restricted to a specific ship 
for a specific country, yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

I want to see language in this bill that will give you the flexibility 
that you are entitled to and assign that type of ship to the country 
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based on the request that they have made in an effort to keep their 
navy modernized. 

Admiral Burke. It would certainly help us, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, may I ask: Haven’t you that flexibility 
under this bill ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, I want to ask one more question: Does the 
language of the amendment offered by the chairman restrict in any 
way, shape, or form the flexibility that we are talking about? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I believe this language will be satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is all. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I want to say, members of the committee, that after 
consultation with the Department I knew the question would arise on 
the floor as to what countries would participate. That is the informa- 
tion the Congress should have, and so I wrote it out in this language 
after consultation with the Navy Department. And the number of 
ships that fall into the NATO countries and the South American 
countries was all determined by the Navy Department. 

Any further questions by any member on section 1 of the bill? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. In view of the fact that it is apparent that the British 
are cutting back on the size of their fleet, are they considering allo- 
cating any of those ships to friendly countries rather than putting 
them in mothballs? 

Admiral Burke. They have been doing that for several years, sir. 

They have, for example, sold ships to Latin American countries and 
have loaned ships, or sold them, to other countries, too. 

We believe that our ships in this program are much better than 
the corresponding British ships. 

There is another advantage, particularly in the countries which are 
closely allied to us, in that—and it is a standardization advantage; 
that is, they have some ships—— 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. 

All right, let’s see if we can hear you, Admiral. 

Admiral Burxe. Particularly in Latin America, they have some 
ships that are United States ships and then get ships from some 
foreign country. The individual items, such as pumps and such 
things, are not standard. We have a great deal of confusion. They 
have a great deal of confusion. It is more costly for the country 
that has the different types of ships; and they aren’t so efficient. They 
don’t operate as well together. 

Mr. Gavin. That answers it. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huvpieston. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Burke, under the wording of this bill, isn’t it a fact that 
the State Department could, with the advice of the Navy, lend 45 
submarines to foreign powers? In other words, they won’t have to 
allocate any particular number of destroyers, destroyer escorts, or 
submarines but could devote the entire loan in the form of submarines? 
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Admiral Burxx. That is possible, sir. 

Of course, it wouldn’t be done because that is not our intent, and we 
wouldn’t make any such drastic thing without full consultation wtih 
the Congress. 

Mr. Hupptzston. I understand that, and I am sure that is your 
intention, but this bill has to be sold to the Members of the House. 
I was wondering if it wasn’t possible, if it wouldn’t be possible to 
put some language in this bill that would give you a sufficiently wide 
latitude to take care of these isolated cases where there is a doubt as 
to whether a DD or a DE would be satisfactory and still, at the same 
time, put some limitation on that would remove any fears that Congress 
might have that the langauge of the bill would allow the entire allo- 
cation to be devoted to one particular type of ship. 

The Cuarrman. Well, may I say, Mr. Huddleston, the answer to 
Mr. Kilday’s question has answered your question, because he has 
broken down the total number of each one of these categories that will 
be involved: so many submarines, so many destroyers, and so many 
destroyer escorts. So, therefore, under no stretch of the imagination 
could one country get all these ships in destroyer, destroyer escort, 
or submarine, exclusively. 

Is that correct, Admiral ? 

Admiral Burks. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, right there in section 4 it says: 

No vessel may be made available under this Act unless the Secretary of De- 
fense, after consultation with the Joint Chiefs, determines that the transfer is to 
the best interests of the United States. 

There is to be a consultation with the JCS in any event. 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, members of the committee, we all under- 
stand that a country could not support 45 submarines or 45 destroy- 
ers or 45 destroyer escorts, and no one country would be given that 
type of navy. 

The answer to Mr. Kilday’s question, showing the total number 
of destroyers, submarines, and escorts that is involved, certainly an- 
swers any questions that may arise upon the floor of the House. Be- 
cause there are only—how many submarines involved ? 

Admiral Burxer. There are a total of nine submarines in this bill. 
Only 7 are loans of additional submarines from our Reserve Fleet, 
since 2 are loan renewals. 

The CHamman. Seven. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kuzpay. I don’t know that I would want to insist that there be 
any specific allocation as to types of ships. 

As Mr. Huddleston has said, this has to be sold to the House. While 
the chairman doesn’t see one country getting 45 submarines, that isn’t 
the thing that would be brought up against the bill. It would be that 
there could be 45 submarines taken out of our fleet and distributed 
among all of these nations. 

The Cuarrman. No, Mr. Kilday; he has limited it by the number 
the Department proposes to take out. 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand that, except I am a about the lan- 
guage of the bill, which would make it possible for all 45 ships to be 
of one type. 
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The CuArrman. I see. 

Mr. Kirpay. Just as a practical situation, I can already hear cer- 
tain individuals saying, “Well, you brought in a bill here to give 
away 45 of our submarines.” 

No matter how many times we tell them 

The Cuarrman. All right. Seven submarines—give me the figures 
again. Seven submarines, 

Admiral Burke. Seven submarines, plus two submarine renewals; 
twenty-eight destroyers. 

The Cuamman. Twenty-eight destroyers. 

Admiral Burke. And five destroyer escorts, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And five destroyer escorts. 

Well, there would be no harm in saying that of this type, seven will 
be submarines—this breakdown. 

Admiral Burke. It would help us a little bit. We have no real 
objection to putting in seven. 

The Cuarrman. All right, if you don’t have any objection. Let’s 
put it in. 

That answers the question. 

Admiral Burxe. Well, we have 7 submarines, plus the 2 submarine 
renewals mentioned before; and 33 destroyers or destroyer escorts. 
Where we really need the flexibility is between the destroyers and the 
destroyer escorts. 

Mr. Kirpay. In that connection, Admiral, I am surprised to note 
here that the cost of rehabilitation between a destroyer and a destroyer 
escort is very little different. In other words, there is not too much 
difference in the two types of ships. 

Admiral Burke. Well, not in the engineering plants. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. Which is where a good deal of the cost—engineer- 
ing and electronics are about the same. The difference is in their 
batteries and in their size. 

Mr. Kinpay. In other words, you want more flexibility really be- 
tween destroyers and destroyer escorts? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is where we need it. If we could 
have some flexible wording so we can 

The CHarmman. Well 

Mr. Van Zanot. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. One minute. 

There will be no harm, then, to say that of this 45 ships, not more 
than 7 of them shall be submarines, not more than 28 of them will 
be destroyers, and not more than 5 

Mr. Bares. It doesn’t add to 45, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smart. Not more than 33 shall be destroyers or destroyer 
escorts, I think is what you want. 

The Cuarmman. That is right; lumped together. 

Mr, Kelleher, prepare for consideration of the committee an amend- 
ment along that line. 

Mr. Bates. Mr, Chairman 

The Cuamman. Wait. 

We are going to hear the members. 


Admiral Burke. May I 


The CHa4irman. Yes, sir; go ahead. 





Admiral Burke. That is all right, except for this: 

The seven in the pool, sir, we would like to have complete flexibility 
on. 

The Cuarrman. We are going to talk a little about that pool. We 
haven’t got down to the pool yet. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Because I don’t think you are on sound ground to 
have a pool of ships. We will get to that a little bit later on. 

Now, any further questions along section 1? 

Mr. Bares. Yes; I was just goimg to suggest, Mr. Chairman, if we 
are going to place that limitation on the numbers which you indicated, 
it won’t bring the figure up to 45, because it only comes up to 40. 

The Cuarrman. Then let’s develop the pool. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I have a question on section 1. 

The Carman, All right, go ahead, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Admiral Burke, is it not true that the placement 
of these ships among the countries that are listed is part of a world- 
wide military strategy as proposed by principally NATO? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. And is it not true that the strategy employed by 
NATO may be altered from time to time due to the development of 
weapons and especially special weapons today ? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir; it is altered every year, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Therefore, if we restrict you in any way, are we 
not then limiting the capabilities of this worldwide organization 
which we commonly know as NATO? 

Admiral Burke. If we restrict it too much, of course it will be 
difficult, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. But I can see what the gentlemen are concerned 
with. They don’t want—they want to be able to answer the question: 
“Not all submarines?” and we have no objection to limiting it to 
the total number of submarines. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. But we would like the exchange between destroy- 
ers and destroyer escorts particularly. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You like flexibility in that pool of DE’s and DD’s. 

Admiral Burke, Especially. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. And have the right say, instead of a DE going 
to Norway, we would like to give it a DD? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Crarmman. Now 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, how many, if any, of these atomic 
submarines are we going to give away? 

Mr. Van Zanvt. None. 

Admiral Burke. None, sir. These are all old ships, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Even to Britain, because Britain is moderizing her 
navy with atomic weapons. You are not going to give Britain 
any ¢ 

Admiral Burxre. No, sir; not under this bill, sir; certainly not. 

Mr. Brooxs. So we are safe now in knowing that we will have the 
atomic submarine on this side? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir, unless Britain builds them herself, sir, 
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unless there is some other action 

Mr. Brooks. I mean we will have our own atomic submarines. We 
will not be giving them away. . 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. We are not going to give any 
atomic submarines away, sir. 

The Carman. As a matter of fact, under this amendment under 
consideration, Mr. Brooks, Britain and France would not participate 
at all. Because the language reads—while they might be eligible, the 
language reads as follows: 

“NATO and European area.” Then we specifically say what coun- 
tries. And there they are. England won’t get anything under this 
bill, nor would France. Isn’t that correct, Admiral ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. What about the seven, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman, What? 

Mr. Brooxs. The same question would apply to other countries, 
then. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. What about 

Mr. Brooks. You don’t plan to give away these atomic submarines 
to anybody ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, not to anybody. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman, what about the seven in the pool? 

The Cuarrman. Well, I am going to talk about that pool. 

Now, Admiral, in this amendment that we discussed yesterday and 
which was prepared after consultation, and you and the other mem- 
bers of the Department insisted that you have a pool of seven such 
ships to be loaned to friendly nations in an emergency. Now, that 
will be the first time in the history of the Government that we have 
authorized a group of ships to be given without some kind of earmark 
as to what country receives it. 

Now, you want a pool of these types of ships to be drawn out of 
the line or drawn out of the pool or the mothball fleet and to have the 
authority to give them away in case of emergency. 

Now, what is the reason? Why can’t we cross that bridge if the 
emergency arises? 

Admiral Burxe. It takes a little time, sir. There are two reasons 
for that. 

Again, perhaps by example, when Taiwan at one time lost in action 
a destroyer escort—and the situation was a little bit critical, so we had 
the authority to loan her a destroyed escort very quickly 

The CuHarrman. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. That was under the bill under which we were 
authorized to loan up to 25 ships to any Far Eastern nation. That was 
in a previous bill. I think it was 

The Cuarmman. Well, why can’t you accomplish the same thing by 
leaving out 4 and increasing the number 7—in other words, have 45 
in all, but you will only have a request for so many—what would be 
the figure? 

Mr. Smarr. 42. 

The Cuarrman, Forty-two. So you would have a flexibility, if an 
emergency arose, to give other countries in this group more than the 
bill first designated. You see, you have applications or you will have 
applications for 42, plus the sale, isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarman. All right. Now, why not say—why not leave out 
that and say 45? 

Now, these other countries might not accept those 7 and it may 
not become necessary to withdraw 7 from the pool, that is, from the 
reserve fleet. But to my way of thinking, we are not on sound ground 
when we say, “A pool not to exceed 7 such ships will be loaned to 
friendly nations in an emergency.” I don’t think it is the way to 
legislation. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Just one minute. 

Admiral Burke. If you had a total number of ships to be loaned 

The Cuarrman. You are going to loan 45. You say you are going 
to loan 45. But you have only applications today to only loan 42. 
So you have in the broad language of the bill a pool without referring 
t 





0 it. 

Admiral Burxr. That sounds all right to me, sir, but I would like 
to have it checked with legal experts. 

The Cuamman. It sounds ali right to me. You get the total num- 
ber of ships, don’t you? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. If we had this number of ships, so we 
could transfer them to these countries, we would be all right. 

The Cuamman. Well, you are getting 45. That is what you want, 
isn’t it ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you are allocating now by this bill 41, isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. Smart. I don’t think it is clear, Mr. Chairman, whether or not 
the figure 45 includes the 4 which are going to be sold 

The CHatrMan. No, that doesn’t include that. 

Mr. Smarr. Or whether the 45 is in addition to that. 

Admiral Burke. No. Forty-nine, 4 would be sold and 45 to be 
loaned. 

The CaHamman. That is right. 

Mr. Sart. Right. 

The Cuarrman. The sale is in addition to the loan. 

Admiral Suruertanp. That is correct. 

The Cnarrman. You know you are going to have requests imme- 
diately for at least 41. 

Mr. Smarr. Forty. 

The Cuarrman. Forty. 

Admiral Burxs. Forty. 

The Cuatrman. So therefore Congress gives you the authority 
to make disposition of 45. So you will keep a surplus of 7 ships 
without 

Mr. Smart. Four. 

The CuatrMan. Four ships without being designated. 

Admiral Burke. Seven ships. 

Mr. Smart. Is it seven? 

Admiral Burke. Seven. 

Mr. Smart. Twenty-eight, 5 and 7 are 40. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, 28 destroyers, 5 destroyer escorts, 7 for the 
emergency pool are 40. In addition there are 7 submarines plus the 
2 submarine renewals giving a total of 49 ships in the bill. 
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Mr. Lanxrorp. You have 19 assigned to NATO countries, 21 to 
Latin America, and two to the Far East. If you authorize the 45, 
then you would have to aline your allocations to those various areas. 

The Cuarmman. Well, that is true. Instead of 19, you could add— 
now let’s see, 19 and 21 is 40. Then he wants 7. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. You have to split up your 7 between your 3 areas. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. What the Admiral wants, though, Mr. Chairman— 
Wait now. Let me ask this question: 

Admiral, what you want are seven ships that you can interchange 
in any ocean or any area ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t that the objective? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, that is what we want, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. How do you know whether or not you can raise the 
total number of allocating them to any one area, any certain num- 
ber? It looks like to me you would be on safer ground to have the 
seven ships, with freedom to interchange if the exigencies deem it 
advisable. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Rivers, here is the weakness about that: If 
an emergency arises, we know Congress is going to be in session. 
And these seven ships will not come out of the mothball fleet, because 
if there is an emergency, that requires immediate loan of ships, they 
have to be used immediately. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The Carman. So therefore they will come from the line of the 
Navy, because it takes 6 months to recondition these ships. 

The way I thought about it: It wasn’t good legislation to create 
a pool in an emergency when we know we can cross the bridge when 
the emergency arose. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. And we could augment and supplement whatever 
is necessary to meet the crisis by giving more ships to particular 
countries. 

Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, we started on this thing. On the face 
of it, I thought it was rather simple, but the farther we go, the more 
I realize it is pretty complicated. 

A moment ago I wanted to get recognition to ask if these ships 
were all to come from the reserve fleet. 

Is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. But the bill does not so provide. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. They come from the reserve fleet ? 

Admiral Burxe. Sometimes it is cheaper to take them out of the 
active fleet. 

For example, we transferred last year two ships out of the active 
fleet that we were going to put in the reserve. And that saved us 
the cost 

Mr. Rivers. Mothballing them. 

Admiral Burke. Of mothballing them, and reactivating them 
again. It saved us a lot of money. 
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Mr. Kizpay. I am just looking at this thing, now, when the chair- 
man is over at the Rules Committee, seeking a rule on this bill. 

The Cuarrman. This bill is going to be handled by our distin- 
guished colleague from South Carolina, since he has offered it. 

Mr. Kitpay. He will be the subject. 

Mr. Rivers. I haven’t worked with Mr. Vinson 17 years for 
nothing. 

Mr. Repay The question is asked there: “Under this bill, could 
they give the Nautilus to one of the nations mentioned herein?” And 
thenthey would have to answer, “Well, they won’t do that.” 

The question would be, “Would it be possible under this bill, as 
drafted, to give the Nautilus to one of these nations?” And the 
answer would have to be “Yes.” 

The Cuarrman. Strictly speaking. 

Mr. Winsteap. It would be possible. 

Admiral Burke. Technically, that is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. That would be correct. 

Now, the thing that scared me stiff was when you said it might 
be easier, better or cheaper to take whatever ship is given, or loaned, 
whatever is done with it, out of the active fleet. 

Admiral Burke. Well, we had some destroyers that we were put- 
ting out of commission. 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand that. 

Admiral Burke. We also had exactly the same type of destroyers 
in the reserve fleet. Those were the type of destroyers that we were 
loaning last year. I mean they are rather old destroyers. We saved 
the Government a lot of money. 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand that. 

Admiral Burke. By doing that. They are older ships. 

Mr. Kitpay. But the implication is of a bill coming in, of ships 
which could be taken either from the active fleet or from the reserve 
fleet, and no limitation as to the model of that ship 

Admiral Burke. No 

Mr. Kripay. Then we say, of course it can’t be done unless the 
Secretary of Defense agrees after consultation with the Joint Chiefs, 
and they come back and say the Navy has one vote on the Joint 
Chiefs. Then where are wef This is a very tough problem. 

The Cratrman. The oe is well taken. I think it should be 
positively stated in the bill that these ships come from the reserve 
fleet. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHamman. One minute. 

What is the legal language you use in classifying the reserve fleet? 
We generally refer to it as mothball, but of course that is not the 
proper language. 

Mr. Rivers. Reserve. 

Admiral Burke. Reserve fleet is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Reserve fleet. 

Mr. Kelleher, prepare an amendment 

{ Chrous of “Mr. Chairman.” | 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this? 

Admiral, may I ask you a question ? 

The active fleet are those vessels that are in active duty? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; in commission. 

Mr. Brooxs. Reserve fleet are those that are not on active duty ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, isn’t it largely a paper matter 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Sure, it is. 

Mr. Bates. Sure. 

Mr. Brooxs. For instance, when you have a destroyer you propose 
to transfer to the reserve fleet, isn’t it largely an order from the Secre- 
tary which would put that in the reserve fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. It could be, sir. It isn’t now. What we do now 
is to reduce the ship a good deal in the active fleet, when we are putting 
them in the reserve fleet. But it is a question of administration. We 
could order a ship from the active fleet into the reserve fleet and then 
do everything after she is in the reserve fleet. 

Mr. Brooxs. Couldn’t you save your money just as well, even if your 
authority in the past has been to take ships from the reserve fleet— 
couldn’t you work that very well by simply transferring those ships to 
the reserve fleet and then assigning them to a foreign nation ? 

I think between the two, Mr. Chairman, if I may be emboldened to 
say so, I think between the two, it is much more important that we put a 
proviso in the bill that no atomic vessel be given away, than it is that 
we give them some latitude in disposing of some of these vessels which 
at any time could be put in the reserve fleet anyway. Therefore, I see 
very little difference between taking it from the active fleet or the 
reserve fleet, when by a stroke of the pen they can put the vessel in the 
reserve fleet. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. One minute. 

In line with what Mr. Brooks says, I want to say that section 3 
carries with it the idea that it is to come from the reserve fleet. Be- 
cause it says how it shall be reconditioned. 

Now, if you followed out what Mr. Brooks said, the ship is in active 
commission and the Department reaches a decision to put it in the 
reserve fleet, and instead of putting it in the reserve fleet, it merely 
transfers it to one of the nations. 

Then that is contrary to the philosophy of section 3, by being recon- 
ditioned in Navy yards in this country and paid out of the mutual 
security funds. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, they could simply, by a stroke of the 
pen put that ship in the reserve fleet and then it would fall under the 

ill. 

The Cuartrman. Well, of course, that might be true, but the ship 
would be going out of the active fleet and they would be bringing 
something out of the reserve fleet to take the place of the ship that they 
are putting in the reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Otherwise, it will reduce the capacity of the fleet. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, but we have new ships that are being 
built, sir, and as the new ships come in 

The CHarrman. Yes, that is true. 

Admiral Burke. Then we put the old ones out of commission. 
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The Cuarman. I think the whole intent is to come out of the re- 
serve fleet as a broad principle. 

Admiral Burke. That is exactly right. 

The Cuarrman. It would do no harm to say in the bill that these 
ships will be withdrawn from the reserve fleet. 

Admiral Burke. I think that won’t do any harm—TI don’t think 
much harm, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Then if there is any doubt in anbody’s mind, for consideration of the 
committee, prepare an amendment, Mr. Kelleher, that no atomic sub- 
marine can ie considered in this matter—and that will stop that line 
of inquiry. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr, Chairman. 

(Further chorus of “Mr. Chairman.”) 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, let me say this: 

In section 4 it says you can’t transfer these ships until after con- 
sultation with the JCS. If it will satisfy anybody better, why don’t 
we say “until after approval by the JCS”? Of course, the Secretary 
of Defense will tell you to approve it, and you might have to do it. 

Admiral Burke. Well, I suspect that is because—that wording 
might put the Joint Chiefs of Staff down as approving a Secretary 
of Defense recommendation. 

The Crarrman. No. 

Mr. Rivers. It wouldn’t help you. 

Admiral Burke. I don’t think so, sir. Actually, it is a discussion. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Admiral Burxe. When they determine this, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, would it ever be the intention, in your opinion, of the Navy 
to transfer or sell any vessel under this act, of this bill, if it becomes 
an act—that in the Navy’s opinion would interfere or jeopardize the 
defense or security of America? 

Admiral Burke. No. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Thank you. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Kelleher—— 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Admiral, I would like to ask a few questions about 
this seven-ship pool. 

Is there any thinking in the Navy Department that this pool of 
seven ships may be used as a unit ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. By a foreign country ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. In other words, you would draw from this pool a 
single ship and assign it to a specific country ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And it would fit 

Admiral Burke. One or two ships, perhaps. 


Mr. Van Zanpvr. And it would fit into the mission that country has 
under NATO? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. Let me further 
Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Give us another example of what you intend to do 
with this pool. Take a given country and say what would happen to 
its fleet, or a given group, and how you would utilize interchange of 
this pool. 

Admiral Burke. Well, one of the difficult areas, of course, is the 
Far East. Taiwan has a limited number of ships that are doing a very 
important duty. 

Mr. Van Zanovr. Right now? 

Admiral Burxe. Right now. 

And they can’t do what they have to do with any less number of 
ships. If they lose ships and they don’t get them replaced, then we 
have to do the job. We have to send ships over there to do it, the 
United States Navy, which is very expensive, much more expensive 
than to give them the ship to do it. 

Well, if they lose a ship, as they have done in the past, we would 
like to replace it very quickly, so they can continue to do their job 
effectively. 

The Cuarrman. Now 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Mr. Chairman, may I pick up right there? 

Admiral, you have mentioned Taiwan. Now, I am thinking of an- 
other country that has a hunter-killer mission as fare as antisubmarine 
warfare is concerned. Today they are equipped, as far as ships are 
concerned, to do the job; but if they have an accident of some kind and 
lose 1 or 2 of their ships, then you would like to have this pool to draw 
from to replace the ships that they lost; is that correct? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Turkey lost a submarine, for example, in an accident. We were able 
to replace it in a hurry. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I hope the House wont raise too much fuss 
about the way it is done. After consultation, I wasn’t so hot for it, 
but nevertheless, the answer just stated, in answer to Mr. Van Zandt, 
might be a good answer—that in case of these ships being lost, then we 
will assign to it from this pool to replace the lost ship. 

Now, Mr. Kelleher, will you please read the first amendment? 

Mr. Keiiener. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Members, you have the bill before you, please. 

Mr. Kewtiener. On page 1, line 4, following the word “sell”, insert 
a parenthesis and the words “not to exceed.” 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Keriener. It will then read “not to exceed 3 destroyers and 1] 
submarine.” 

The CHarrman. We are going to sell 3 destroyers and 1 submarine. 

Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Now, read the next amendment. 

Mr. Kevieuer. On line 5, strike the words “and he may.” That is 
merely for drafting purposes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right, that is right. 

Mr. Ketiener. On line 6, following the comma after the word 
“nations,” insert the words “from the reserve fleet.” 
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The Cuarman. All right, without objection, that amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

TheCratrman. Yes, sit. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t believe we want to force the Navy to do some- 
thing that is going to waste a lot of money. 

Now, they gave us a good example a year ago of a ship which they 
intended to put in the reserve fleet. It ceftaitily is going to be a waste 
of money to put that ship into the mothballs and recommission an- 
other ship. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Bates—— 

Mr. Bares. As far as the language is concerned, administratively, 
they can put these in the reserve s iat any time they want—just by 
paperwork. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, it puts it in there under one order today 
and takes it out tomorrow, and it comes out of the reserve fleet, and 
no money has been involved in it at all. But the country wants, and 
no doubt Congress wants, these ships to come from the reserve fleet 
and they want to know it is not coming out of the line. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarmman. And section 3 deals with it coming out of the 
reserve fleet. 

Mr. Bares. As far as putting ships into the reserve fleet—they 
don’t need the authority of the Congress to do that; to reduce the 
size of the present fleet. They can do that on their own 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. It is their own responsibility. 

The Cuatrman. They don’t need any law to put it in the reserve 
fieet. And if the ship is in commission today and they decide this 
ship is going to be put in the reserve fleet instead of bringing one out 
and reconditioning it, they will say, “We will put this ship in the 
reserve fleet and we immediately transfer it to one of the foreign coun- 
tries.” And not a dollar has been spent. Strictly speaking, it came 
out of the reserve fleet. But it does indicate that we have no imme- 
diate need for the ship. 

Mr. Bares. Well, that makes this entire amendment absolutely 
meaningless. And that is the point I am trying to make. 

The Crarrman. I think the Congress would far better like to have 
it come out of the reserve fleet. They know it comes out of the reserve 
fleet. It is just opening the door and shutting the door. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I have something to say on that ? 

I suggest, either in the reserve fleet or scheduled for the reserve 
fieet—or have a complete understanding that the Navy would not be 
trying to hoodwink the Congress. That is something that might come 
up later. 

The Cuatrman. Well, I 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerttruer. How about something like this: 

“From the reserve fleet, except where economies demand otherwise” ? 

The Cramman. No. 

Mr. Van Zanpvtr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuartrman. I anticipated the question would be raised. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman 
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Mr. Van Zanprt. Could we use “surplus” 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. 

One at a time. 

Mr. Brooxs. As I understood the admiral, he said there was no 
objection. That could be handled. It comes out of the reserve fleet. 

Isn’t that correct, Admiral? There would be no trouble? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, we woud sign an order putting it in the 
reserve fleet and transfer the ships. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. This doesn’t mean a thing. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Strictly speaking, it will be assigned from the 
line to the reserve. 

Mr. Kizpay. May I ask a question ? 

The Cuamman. And immediately transferred to one of these 
nations. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Mr. Chairman, could we not use the word “sur- 
plus”? These ships are surplus to the immediate needs of the Navy. 

Mr. Kevtener. “Surplus” is a word of art in the law today. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. A word of what? 

Mr. Kewtiruer. A word of art; that is, it has a specific legal 
meaning. The meaning being that the ships are not needed for any 
purpose whatsoever. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Coarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Who determines whether a ship shall go into the 
reserve fleet ? 

Admiral Burke. I do, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is where I want to leave it. I want you to have 
the determination. I don’t want to have it at the Secretary of Defense 
level, or the Secretary of State—at Cabinet level—when a decision is 
made that you are going to transfer aship. You have the sole author- 
ity to transfer a ship to the reserve fleet. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. I know you are not going to transfer the Vautilus or the 
Sea Wolf or any other 

Admiral Burke. I don’t do that, of course, without consultation 
with a lot of people. 

Mr. Kitpay. | understand that. 

But you have the final authority to transfer ships out of the active 
into the reserve fleet. Isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And it means a whole lot whether the ship is to come 
from the reserve fleet or not, because it means that the Chief of Naval 
Operations has formally agreed to place that ship in the reserve fleet. 
Therefore, with the bill worded as it is—that the Secretary of Defense 
is going to make the decision after consultation with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staif—and if he is limited to lending ships out of the reserve fleet, 
then we can be assured the Chief of Naval Operations has agreed that 
he doesn’t need that ship at the moment in the active fleet; isn’t that 
correct? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 
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Mr. Kirpay. That means a tremendous lot to me, that Admiral 
Burke is going to make the decision. 

Admiral Burke. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. Now, any objection to the amendment, “coming out 
of the reserve fleet” ? 

(No response. ) 

' TheCuatrman. Read your next amendment. 

Mr. Kewieuer. On line 8, following the word “submarines,” a 
parenthesis 

The CuatrmMan. Wait 1 minute. Let there be order. 

Now, listen to the amendment. 

Mr. Keutener. On line 8, following the word “submarines,” place a 


parenthesis, and “except nuclear submarines,” close parenthesis, and 
add a comma. 


Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Smarr. Say “exclusive of.” 

The Cuamman, Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Isn’t there a law presently on the. books that says 
we can’t transfer atomic weapons ? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is 

The Cuamman. You can’t transfer anything except by act of Con- 
gress. Weare passing an act of Congress now. We can transfer any- 
thing by an act of Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. Mr. Chairman, under the Atomic Energy Act, the 
President is limited in his powers to give away raw material, and if 
we allocated the Nautilus to a foreign nation, we would be giving raw 
material because the fuel elements in the reactor is raw material. So, 
already, under existing laws, the hands of the President are tied. 

The Cuatrman. Well, of course, it is so absurd to think for one 
moment—-we have only 2 nuclear submarines; 1 in operation and 1 in 
drydock. To think for one moment that they are going to give those 
things away. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Certainly. 

The Cuarrman. I think it would hurt the bill by using—by putting 
the amendment in there. I think 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Then, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute. 

Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I would just like to have this one question: Aren’t we 
amply protected by having put in under the reserve fleet? 

The Cuarrman. Exactly. 

Without objection, the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course 

The Cuarrman. Now, remember the next one—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. I want to say this: Of course we want 
to get this bill by the House, and anything that will help us we want 
to put in the bill. 

The Cuamman. No, we want to have it right. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. 

The CHamMman. Whether we pass it or not. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why we put in the last amendment. 
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I agree with the chairman. We want to make this bill as easy to 
get through the House as we can. 

The Cuamman. We want to be on sound ground. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t want to pass a bill and get it kicked into a 
cocked hat. 

The Cuarrman. Listen to this amendment. 

Mr. Keriener. On line 8, following the word “submarines”, and 
the words, as follows: 

(1) NATO and European area (the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, and Turkey) not to exceed 19 ships; (2) Latin 
American area (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Peru, Uraguay, and 
Venezuela) not to exceed 21 ships; (3) Far Eastern area (Taiwan and Thailand) 
not to exceed 2 ships; and (4) a pool of not to exceed 7 ships— 

And may I inquire, Mr. Chairman, whether you want “such” in 
there. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, yes; otherwise, it can be any ship. 

Mr. Keviener (continuing) : 

a pool of not to exceed seven such ships to be loaned to friendly nations in an 
emergency. 

Mr. Winsteap. That foreign nations just covers these that have 
been named ? 

Mr. Ketrener. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, without objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Are there any other amendments? 

(No response.) 

The CHarrman. Now, members of the committee, I think that makes 
a pretty good bill. If there are no further questions of Admiral 
Burke 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

The CuAreman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. With respect to the rehabilitation, repairs, alteration, 
and so forth, that will come out of the mutual security funds. I 
believe under the Mutual Security Act the responsibility for allocating 
mutual security funds, military assistance funds under the Mutual 
Security Act, rests with the President, and he can delegate it to the 
Secretary of State, and in turn redelegate it to the Adminisrator of 
the ICA. 

Does that present any problem of having the Administrator of 
TCA to determine what funds are going to be available for the re- 
habilitation of these ships, for providing supplies for these ships? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, it presents a problem all right, because 
it is another agency you have to go through, of course. 

Mr. Harpy. It is another agency that doesn’t have one earthly thing 
to do with defense. 

Admiral Burke. Except it has the money, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am just wondering whether we shouldn’t take 
some cognizance of that situation right now and try to clear it up so 
we won't be concerned with the Administrator of the ICA saying 
how much money you are going to be able to spend to rehabilitate these 
ships, put them in operating condition, and furnish ammunition for 
them. 


Admiral Burxr. Well—— 
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The Cuamman. Where would the money come from, except from 
this source ? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the ICA, Mr. Chairman, doesn’t haye one earthly 
thing to do with determining defense here, and certainly there ought 
to be some other way to get the funds out of the mutual security 

The Cuarman. The only way would be to make a direct. appro- 
priation. The only other way to do it is that way. 

Isn’t that correct, Admiral? Any other way to do it except by di- 
rect appropriations ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, not that I know of. Actually, the ICA— 
we have consulted with them at great length on this bill and they 
approve it. 

Mr. Harpy. Admiral, I have been 

Admiral Burke. We anticipate no trouble. 

Mr. Harpy. I have been told that requests have gone over there for 
ammunition of a particular size, and some infernal clerk will sit down 
and say, “No, we will strike this item out.” 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, and then we go back and they put it in 
eventually. It takes a little time. 

The Cuarman. Admiral, may I develop this? 

How much do you estimate it will cost to rehabilitate and recondi- 
tion these ships ? 

Admiral Burke. About $89 million, sir. 

The Carman, $89 million. And that is to be spent in the various 
Navy yards of the country ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is the policy with reference to your repair 
of ships of this character in different Navy yards? 

Admiral Burke. Well 

The Cuarrman. All the repair is done in Navy yards, isn’t it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute. Let’s clear that up. 

Navy yards get 

Admiral Burke. Navy yards do this, although it is not necessary 
that a Navy yard do it altogether. I would like to explain that a 
little bit. 

Mr. Harpy. It is necessary from my point of view, Admiral. 
{ Laughter. | 

Admiral Burke. Well, let me explain it. 

The Cuarrman. That is the reason I am developing it. I knew it. 

Admiral Burxe. There are a lot of factors that enter into that. 

One is, Which country is to get these ships, where the ship is now, 
what condition the ship is in, the load on the various shipyards—— 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. And a whole lot of things. 

One of the big things that enters into it is the training of the foreign 
crews. The training and the billeting of foreign people—they. are 
strangers and come over here and don’t know our way of life. So the 
shipyards have barracks and have facilities to handle these foreign 
crews. We have tried it once or twice. We tried it with a submarme 
in a private yard, and they got into trouble, not because of the over- 
haul of the ship but because of the handling—the little things in the 
handling of the foreign people. 
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So, now we try to keep them in a shipyard so we can continue their 
training and help them. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, Admiral, in allocating this work, you want to take into con- 
sideration that all of these navy yards need plenty of work and we 
try to do what is right and proper and most economical in awarding 
the work to these various navy yards all over the United States— 
if the ships you are withdrawing is economical to go into certain yards. 

Now, members of the committee, that finishes the bill 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cnaarrman. Yes, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I just wondered why it is necessary for the Navy 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. This question I am directing to the chairman : 

I just wondered why it is necessary for the Navy to come up and 
make this detailed explanation on allocation of ships to friendly 
countries when the Department of the Air Force makes allocatio: 
of planes to countries all around the world or the Department 

The Cuarrman. Now 

Mr. Gavin. Just let me finish, please. 

Or the Department of the Army may allocate end items—tanks 
and guns and jeeps and weapons. They don’t make any explanation 
here. 

I just wondered why the exception—that the Navy has to come 
before the committee—— 

The Cuairman. Well, under the law, Mr. Gavin, no ship of the 
Navy can be disposed of or transferred without an act of Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. Combatant. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. And this committee wrote that language in the law. 

The Cuarrman. And that was written years and years and years 
ago when you were up in Pennsylvania thinking about coming down 
here ; and we have been holding to it ever since. 

Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. I can answer the gentleman’s question. 

The CHamman. Well, I have answered it. 

Mr. Smarr. The tanks of the Army, the planes from the Navy or 
from the Air Force—they are procured initially from military assist- 
ance funds to be provided for foreign countries. They are not taken 
out of the active inventory of the Army, Navy, or Air Force of our 
own forces. 

Mr. Gavin. Are you certain about that? 

Mr. Smart. I certainly am. 

The Cuamman. All right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Wixson. Mr. Chairman, I want to clarify a point. 

Under your category of Navy yards, you include repair facilities; 
is that correct? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I move we report the bill out. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Van Zandt moves that we report the bill out 
as amended. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Mr. Chairman, before you get to that, I would 
like to ask a question if I may. 
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The bill says 45 ships, and that number “45” includes 7 from the 
emergency pool. Yet in this last amendment you added an additional 
seven ships 

The CuatrrmMan. No, no, no. 

(Further chorus of “No.”) 

The CuairmMan. Without objection, all amendments are agreed to. 

The clerk will call the roll and all in favor of reporting the bill as 
amended 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, are we all finished now ? 

We are not going to have an executive session ? 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Mr. Bares. I suggest this fine statement of Admiral Sutherland be 
put in the record. 

The Cuamman, All right, put it in the record. 

Mr. Hess. It can’t be. It is confidential. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. 

Is it or is it not going into the record ? 

Mr. Hess. No. It is confidential. 

Mr. Rivers. I ask unanimous consent that Admiral Sutherland’s 
presence be noted in the record. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Thank you, Admiral. 

Call the roll. 

(Rollcall.) 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, on this vote there are 25 yeas and no 
nays. 

The Cuamman. A quorum being present, the vote is 25 in the 
affirmative and none in the negative; the bill, as amended, will be 
—— 

respectfully request Mr. Rivers, on behalf of the majority, and 
Mr. Gavin, on behalf of the minority, to appear before the Rules 
Committee and obtain a rule and take charge of the bill on the floor 
of the House. 

Now, of course, we will all be there to assist, but we always have to 
have some responsibility. 

Now, members of the committee, there is a little matter that is 
important that I want to call to your attention. It has no been 
referred to the Real Estate Subcommittee, but I understand it is 
satisfactory to Mr. Rivers. 

Read the information, because Mr. Van Zandt says it is very 
important that a decision be reached. 

Mr. Keiitener. Yes, sir. 

It is Navy acquisition project No. 217. The facts are simply this: 

The Inspector of Naval Material occupies space in the GSA, a 

Government-owned American Information Building in Chicago. 
_ The Railroad Retirement Board is the prime tenant of this build- 
ing. GSA plans to move the Inspector of Naval Material into leased 
space in order to permit the Railroad Retirement Board to expand 
within the building. 

Space for the Navy will be acquired by GSA and the rental cost 
will be borne by GSA. No particular space has been found as yet, 
so far as I know. 
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The Cuamman. Then, in other words, it is merely vacating the 
building so that 

Mr. Ketiener. The Railroad Retirement Board 

The Cuamman. Railroad Retirement Board can have the whole 
building. And we will go out. 

Without objection, the committee interposes no objection to that 
request. 

Now, members of the soenen, next Tuesday : a very important 

. the 


committee. 
Then on Thursday we will call up, and start, on the public-works 
ill. 


Admiral, I want to thank you and the other admiral for your 
presence here this morning. 
Thank you very much. 
We will take a recess, subject to call of the Chair. 
(Whereupon, at 11:32 a. m., the committee recessed, subject to the 
call of the ‘Chair. ) 
O 





